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THE GULF STREAM 
By Winslow Homer 



THE ART OF WINSLOW HOMER 



Winslow Homer is unquestionably the most strictly national 
painter America has produced, and for that very reason he is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest. He is great because he has been 
loyal to himself — to his perceptions and convictions; because he has 
been loyal to the country that nurtured him; because he has been 
brave enough to renounce academic art, foreign influences, false 
idols, and with a deaf ear to the dictates of tastes and fashions, to 
go direct to nature for his inspiration, and interpret nature according 
to his light. 

Like the poet Whitman, between whom and himself there is a 
certain bond of sympathy and unity, Homer "accepts reality and 
dares not question it"; and again like Whitman, his art stands 
isolated, unique, alone. 

There is something rugged, austere, even Titanic in almost every- 
thing Homer has done. The sensuous charm of mere placid beauty 
has never appealed to him as a motive. He is pre-eminently a 
painter of the sea, yet the unruffled water-mirrors, reflecting clouds 
and tinted sails, which gladdened the heart of a Clays, never impelled 
him to transcribe their prettiness. His sea is the watery waste as 
the expression of tremendous force, mystery, peril. He is the painter 
of landscapes, but his landscapes are redolent of the primeval forests 
of the New World, its bleak hills, its crags. They are not delightful, 
picturesque nooks and corners that suggest picnic parties and tryst - 
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ing-places. He is a painter of men and women, but his characters 
are not drawing-room loiterers or social favorites. They are pioneers, 
fishermen, seafaring folk, representatives of the humbler walks of life 
in a genuine democracy. 

There is not in a single picture Homer ever painted the slightest 
trace of mere decorative beauty either in composition or coloring. 
On the contrary, his canvases are often frankly ugly, austere even to 
the disagreeable. His technique is strictly his own, and in no sense 
savors of the schools. Often his drawing is faulty and his flesh tints 
are at fault, yet when we have said this we must also say that every- 
thing he has painted is vital art. His art has been called the language 
of prose, but it is the prose that is more forceful than that which is 
tricked out with rhyme or measured into feet. It is not the record 
of a man who sees pleasantly and expresses what he sees artistically : 
it is the record of strong artistic feeling. 

Some time ago William Howe Downes gathered together portions 
of many of his appreciative notices of the artist in the form of an 
article, and his estimate of the man and his work is so just and 
succinct that no excuse is needed for here transcribing a paragraph or 
two. Says he, in characterization of his artistic work: 
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"Winslow Homer is an absolutely original and national artist; he 
is the first exponent of pictorial art in the New World. He presents 
the unique phenomenon of an American painter whose work has in 
it not the least scintilla or hint of Europe or of Asia. Had he never 
seen a European picture he would not paint otherwise than as he 
paints. Europe does not exist so far as his art is concerned. His 
style comports with his subjects: out-of-door Americans, big, rough, 
sturdy, and true-hearted men, sailors, soldiers, pioneers, fishermen, 
farmers, 'in their habits as they lived' — the stuff out of which the 
nation is made. He understands them as thoroughly as if he had 
made them. He presents them in their integrity, he shows them 




A LIGHT ON THE SEA 
By Winslow Homer 



conquering the elements, heroic, modest, grand, unconscious. In a 
setting as vast and imposing as the ocean itself, or the primeval 
forest, he places with nobility and simplicity the continental Ameri- 
can type of manliness. The style with which he draws this virile, 
rude, and clean-cut historical type is directness itself. So straight 
does it go to the mark, one is not aware there is any such thing as 
style. Art conceals art. It is as easy as lying — only it never lies. 
*" Magnificent and memorable manifestations of ordered power are 
Winslow Homer's epics of the Atlantic Ocean in its fury of storm. 
There he is at home. Like the men of Viking blood, he rises to his 
best estate in the stress of the hurricane. Never since art was born 
did painter tell such thrilling tales of the sea and of those who go 
down to the sea in ships. Dull indeed must be the man who can 
stand in front of his marine masterpieces without a quickening pulse 
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and a fresh, vivid realization not only of the untamable forces of the 
elements, but also of the sublime courage of his fellow-men. He 
stands alone in his mastery of one of the most difficult of themes, the 
ocean in action. The grasp of reality exhibited in his works lifts 
them above scientific realism, because such intensity of visual impres- 
sions cannot be brought about without an emotional quickening; in 
other words, no art work so original and profound can be constructed 
in cold blood by means of the exercise of the mental faculty alone. 
"This work [his landscapes] has a savor which is as pungent, 
balsamic, rarefied, and bracing as the atmosphere of the northern 
forests themselves. Like them it is a little rough, but so strong, so 




THE FOX-HUNT 
By Winslovv Homer 



true, so genuine, that one dares not wish for any change in it, lest 
some of that strength, truth, and genuineness might be evaporated 
in the process. And let me say once more, it is so delightfully, 
spontaneously, and largely American. Europe has nothing like this 
art. In these scenes one breathes an atmosphere which moves over 
virgin forests, looks up to a sky which bends over no other continent 
but North America. A great feeling of freedom and bigness, of wide 
spaces and wide opportunity, of youth and hope and bounding life 
permeates Winslow Homer's landscapes, and shines from the silvery 
rifts in his wind-swept skies." 

In these three paragraphs Mr. Downes gives a terse, picturesque 
characterization of Homer's figures, seascapes, and landscapes. His 
words are eulogistic, but this is a case in which eulogy is not wrongly 
placed or fulsomely indulged in. With the masses Homer would 
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never be a popular painter; his choice of subjects lacks the winsome 
qualities that the multitude who call themselves lovers of the beauti- 
ful demand. But to those who are educated to look in paintings for 
something more than a decorative piece of color work, something 
more than the expression of sensuous beauty, something more than 
a happy mood of man or nature caught and recorded, to those who 
wish to see in pictures the soul of common things and common 




THE LIFE-LINE 
By Winslow Homer 

people, Homer will ever be a giant among painters, and no other 
words than words of eulogy will suffice to characterize his work. 

Homer's life, in a sense, is as isolated as his art. He has protested 
against conventions of every sort, conventions in art, and conventions 
in society especially. Finally, perhaps as a further protest, he 
secluded himself in Scarboro, Maine, where he associates almost 
exclusively with the seafaring folk he loves to paint, and devotes 
himself with an earnestness and assiduity rarely seen among artists to 
his chosen work. 

His independence of character may be traced in every detail of his 
art, where it has left its indelible impress. He was born in Boston, 
in 1836, almost under the shadow of Faneuil Hall, the cradle of 
liberty. About the middle of the fifties, a youth of nineteen, he 
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found employment in the establishment of a lithographer in Boston, 
where he disclosed remarkable aptitude for draftsmanship. At 
twenty-one he drifted to New York and soon became a student at the 
National Academy of Design. 

From these student days for no inconsiderable period of time cir- 
cumstances shaped his course and determined his choice of subjects. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he went to Washington. These 
were stirring times, and gave large opportunities to artists of ability. 
Homer was a realist before realism had become a fact in French art. 
He painted nature and man as he saw them, picturesque, dramatic. 
His fidelity to facts and his unusual dramatic force were soon dis- 
covered, and he was employed to follow the army here and there and 
make drawings for an Eastern publication. Thus his first work was 
largely given to the depiction of camp scenes, soldier life, and negro 
types. 

Even in these early days his independence asserted itself. He 
objected to the dictation of art editors, and would not infrequently 
lock the door on their official representatives. He insisted on paint- 
ing things as he saw them, and he did. He was one of the few 
artists of the day strong enough in character and confident enough 
of his methods to have his way. 

Before the close of the war, in 1864, he became an associate of 
the National Academy, and in 1865, on the restoration of peace, he 
was elected an academician. The following year he made his first 
and only visit to Europe, staying but a short time, and disclosing on 
his return not the slightest perceptible foreign influence in his style 
or methods. Long before this vacation trip his style and methods 
were fully matured, independent of schools and masters, and they 
have remained so ever since. 

His very seclusion has confirmed him in his chosen methods. 
Had his life been less solitary, perhaps his art would have been less 
individual. He has lived with and for his art, and he has chosen his 
subjects and painted his pictures with but scant consideration for the 
future of his canvases. Ready sales or slow sales have not troubled 
him. He has been content simply to work, confident that ultimately 
homely scenes truthfully and forcefully presented would win the place 
to which their merit entitled them. In this Homer has not been 
disappointed. He is represented in many of the best galleries of 
America. 

It is scarcely possible here to go through the long roll of his 
finished works. We may safely slight his camp and negro scenes, 
since these have been so immeasurably overshadowed by his later 
w^rks. His many pictures of pioneer and Indian life, too, may be 
summed up in a word. These are not lacking in force and grandeur. 
His landscapes for the most part savor of the wilderness, and it is 
the wilderness viewed by a man who sees in stream and mountain 
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top, in seething rapids and gnarled trees, in sunlight and in porten- 
tous cloud masses, something of the mystery of nature, something of 
the intenser side of being. 

Indeed, as many another painter who has gained the world's recog- 
nition and commanded the world's admiration has led up to Homer, 
so all of Homer's experience and practice in figure-painting and land- 
scape have led up to his inimitable seascapes, which he paints as no 




BREAKING OVER THE BAR 
By Winslow Homer 



other artist ever did or can. Apparently he recognized his forte and 
selected his retreat, apart from society, and screened from every influ- 
ence foreign to himself, with a view to developing to the fullest his 
special genius. 

If one were asked to characterize by a single word Homer's more 
important works, that one word would doubtless be ''virile." His 
" Maine Coast," for instance, is a masterpiece which carries convic- 
tion. The composition is simple, showing a mass of dark rocks^n 
the'Joreground, and a rush of seething water as it recedes after having 
spent its force on the coast. The sea stretches beyond in white- 
crested mountains. It is a wild, squally day that the artist wishes 
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to depict, and the spirit of the scene imperatively forces itself upon 
the beholder. The subject is comprehensive and lofty, and every 
technical requirement necessary to convey what the artist wishes to 
express is met. The simplicity of the drawing and the fidelity of the 
coloring to nature impart to the picture a truth and a power that 
make it impressive. 

Other men might have seen and painted the same scene, and their 








ON A LEE SHORE 
By Winslow Homer 



observation would have furnished them the same data with which to 
work, but with Homer it is not a mere matter of observing and 
recording, it is observation plus intense feeling, and the spectator 
is forced to feel as the artist did. 

"The Lookout — 'All's Well,' " now in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, is another of Homer's familiar canvases that displays the 
artist's unusual ability to take a homely scene, preserve all its rugged 
character, and at the same time invest it with poetic charm. The 
picture, as is evidenced by the accompanying illustration, is simplicity 
itself, merely a bronzed and weather-beaten mariner in sou'wester 
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and oilskins, on the deck of a liner, in the act of calling out the 
familiar words, "All's well." It is a mere incident in a sailor's life 
translated into poetic expression. 

The man is not a mere individual. He is the type of a class. 
He represents the hardihood, the fidelity to purpose, the devotion to 
duty, of a numerous calling. Not one iota of the roughness of the 
mariner is extenuated. There is no conscious effort at idealization, 
and yet the man's face, grizzled and tanned to leather, is idealized. 
The composition is perfect. The ship's bell swinging in its metal 
fixtures, the star-studded sky, the wave breaking with foam crest, are 




THE BREAKER 
By Winslow Homer 



all disposed with a master's skill. Inherent in the canvas is the sug- 
gestion of the vastness of the deep, and over it is cast an equally 
impressive sense of the loneliness of the hour. 

Men of academic training with not a tithe of Homer's ability have 
caviled at the drawing of the sailor's head and hand. But what if 
they are not faultless in construction, they subserve a purpose 
which perhaps a head and hand drawn by the rules of the academy 
might not have subserved so well. The picture is beautiful in its 
sincerity, directness, and fidelity, and it is suffused with the poetry of 
an humble and manly calling, the poetry of toil. There is the mark 
of great art in this picture, because the painter was great enough to 
renounce what the sticklers for academic precision demand. 
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And so with the famous " Eight Bells," "The Fog Warning," 
"A Summer Night," "Undertow," "Storm-Beaten," "One Boat 
Missing," "Cannon Rock," "Tynemouth," "The Ship's Boat," 
"The Life Brigade," and many another canvas in which Homer, with 
more force than elegance, and more truth than winsomeness, has told 
the story of the sea and those who court its dangers. 

There is small need to describe these pictures. Description would 
scarcely give a suggestion of their strength and impressiveness. They 
must be seen. Reproductions, such as accompany this article, give 
only a suggestion as to composition, the wonderful fascination of the 




THE WRECK 
By Winslow Homer 

originals, bordering at times almost on the repellant, evaporates in the 
process of reproduction. 

In the "Life Brigade," for instance, with its sweeping billows, its 
spray-clouds, and its sodden sky, there is the story, in all its tense 
actuality, of the moment of supreme danger. In "One Boat Miss- 
ing," with its storm-clouds and wind-blown draperies, there is depicted 
volumes of terror and anguish. In "The Ship's Boat," with its 
capsized craft and half-drowned mariners, there is again the story of 
intense action and heroic effort — an incident that tries men's souls. 
In "Undertow," depicting the rescue of two venturesome swimmers, 
we have another pictorial account of commonplace heroism enforced 
by all the legitimate expedients at the artist's command — enforced as 
no other American artist could enforce it. In "A Summer Night," 
with its moon-bathed sea and its note of gladness in the form of a 
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festive group in the foreground, is told a different tale — that of peace 
and pleasure. In "The Fog Warning" we have not actual but 
impending danger; in the famous "The Life-Line," again the su- 
preme moment of peril that thrills in the canvas as it would in reality. 
In all these canvases there is no trace of theatricality. No striving 
for effect, no manipulation of accessories to intensify impression by 
trickery. It is actually pure and simple, and the actuality is enough 
for the painter's purpose. It is the realism of stern fact — the awful 

hell of the seething waters, 
the mystery of a bound- 
less deep, the might of 
blind force, the fears, the 
heroism, the despair, that 
attend this manifestation of 
power — all unadorned, un- 
cheapened, direct, truthful, 
grand. 

And so with Homer's 
bits of Maine coast, and his 
broad stretches of wild, 
flecked ocean. "The Gulf 
Stream," with its boat and 
fish in the foreground, is 
but another mute witness 
of the force of nature. His 
other bits of seascape, such 
as are herewith presented, 
while they lack the evidence 
of actual destruction, are 
no less eloquent of the 
waste of ocean — "dread, 
fathomless, alone." What 
Byron expressed in words 
that have challenged the 
world's admiration, Homer 
has expressed in paint with greater truth and greater suggestive- 
ness. Even his sunniest, most placid seascapes convey an adequate 
impression of that boundless desert of water on whose azure brow 
time writes no wrinkles, whose ravages are all its own, whose sur- 
face, ever changing, has been the same since creation's dawn. 

What boots it if some of Homer's colors are hard and crude, if his 
personages lack the tinsel of refinement, if occasionally he is guilty 
of a slip in drawing that makes him a mark for puerile caviling, if his 
skies lack softness of glow, and his seas the tempting placidity -of 
repose? His seascapes are the seascapes of art. They are virile art. 
And the world will wait long before a greater than Homer arises. 

Frederick W. Morton. 




THE LOOKOUT— " ALL'S WELL' 
By Winslow Homer 



